CALL   NO  MAN HAPPY

One day the keyword was: Mephistopheles.
*Is he one of your friends?' Gide, who was being cross-examined,
was asked.

'So I natter myself!' Gide affirmed between clenched teeth in his
most metallically infernal voice.

I was happy in this new world. Educated until I was eighteen
among philosophers and poets in my old Lycee, then suddenly
transplanted into a mill and cut off from my favourite occupations,
I found again at Pontigny my true environment and thrived visibly
there. At Elbeuf my extensive reading had served no purpose and
I had to be on my guard against frightening people by my pedantry.
At Pontigny all this reading became a factor in my success. I had
been invited on the strength of Colonel Bramble as an amusing
author but one not to be taken too seriously; what they found was a
student of Balzac, which appealed to Gide, a man who knew Tolstoy
by heart, which appealed to Martin du Gard. Charles Du Bos, put
off by what seemed to him the levity of my first book and also by
the fact that I had been one of Alain's students, for whose works
and doctrines he had no great regard, remained aloof at first but
our mutual friend, Anne Desjardins, seeing that I admired Charlie
with all my heart, brought him to me in affectionate repentance
before the end of 'the decade*. I made precious friendships that year
at Pontigny. On die eve of departure, Andre Gide said to me:

*And what are you writing now?*

'A Life of Shelley.'

*Why don't you come to my place in the country and show it to
me?... I live not far from you/

'But the book isn't finished___'

'Exactly ... I'm not interested except in unfinished things ...
One can still mould them ...'

I accepted. I had promised to join Janine at Trouville and to spend
some time with her at the Hotel Normandy in Deauville, I escaped
for three days and went to Gide's home, which was on the other
side of the estuary between Le Havre and Fecamp. Not knowing
him well as yet, I expected to find the house 'artistically' decorated
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